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THE LITTLE STOCKING MERCHANT. 

Tap! tap! tap! came a feeble knock 
at my door, just at night-fall this fearful- 
ly cold evening, as I stood hovering over 
the cook stove, which, being in the base- 
ment, made the warmest room in the 
house, 

«And shure, wasn’t there a knock at 
the door,’ asked Lizzie, as she laid down 
her knife and the loaf of bread she was 
cutting. 

Tap! tap! tap! again fell upon the 
ice-covered panel, this time a little more 
distinctly, and Lizzie sprang up exclaim- 
ing: 

‘Who in the world can be out this 
frazing night ! 

She opened the door, and in stepped a 
little girl, of some twelve years; though 
she was dwarfed and cramped in size, till 
she might have passed for ten. 

* Buy any stockings to-night, ma’am ?’ 
asked a sweet, clear, childish voice. 

* No, I believe not,’ was my response, 
(I really did not need them,) and she 
turned to go—that little one—out again 
into the perilous cold. 

* But come in and warm you, will you 
not?’ I added. 

*Ch! yes, ma’am, for it’s very cold,’ 
and she approached the glowing stove— 
now red hot—and sat down her willow 
basket, in which lay a few pairs of woolen 
stockings ; and stretched out her little 
half frozen hands, to catch the warmth. 

‘Oh! it’s nice and warm here! she 
said, looking up with a cheerful smile, 
and her great expressive eyes looked her 
happiness. But won’t you buy a pair of 
stockings? Here’s a pair that will just 
suit you, with double heels and toes.’ 

I took the articles so coaxingly offered, 
and found they were just what she recom- 
mended them. 

* Where do you get them?’ I asked. 

* My father weaves them.’ 

* And you go out to sell !’ 

*Yes ma'am, I go two afternoons a 
week.” 

‘Have you no mother ?’ 

‘ My mother died three years ago.’ 

* And who takes care’ of you now ?” 

‘Oh! I live with my father now; he 
and my brother, and sister.’ 

*Is your sister older ?” 

‘Oh? no, ma’am, she is only half as 
old. She was only a little thing when 
my mother died.’ 

We buttered the bright-faced little one 
a large slice of bread, which she took 
thankfully, and then went on with our 
questioning. 

‘And how do you get along being 
housekeeper ?” 

‘Oh! first rate, since sister is big 
encugh to go to school. We all go to 
school now.” ; 

‘What, you, and sister, and brother, 
leave father at home to weave stockings ?” 

* Yes ma’am, that is it ; I get up before 
light in the morning, and then get the 
breakfast and wash up the dishes, and 
sweep the’ floor clean and wash and comb 
brother and sister, and then we all run 
away to school, and when we come out at 
night, then I get supper, and do up the 
work ; and I study after that, to keep up 
with my class.’ 

* And don’t you get behind sometimes ?” 

* Never once! Sometimes I’m ahead, 
and then I like that. It makes me study 
hardey,’ 

Awd her great blue eyes dilated with 
pride, while the smile of self-satisfaction 
flitte\d ower her face. 

















But how do you man- 
age to sell your stock- 
ings ?” 

* Why, in the summer, 
you know, I can go after 
school, and in the winter 
my teacher excuses me 
Wednesday afternoons, 
and I study harder, and 
make it up.’ 

‘And who does your 
washing ?’ asked Lizzie. 

‘Why, I do, to be 
sure; Ido all. I wash- 
ed this morning before I 
came out to sell my 
stockings ; and to-night 
I must get supper, and 
iron, and scrub my floor, 
before I go to bed, so as 
to be clean for Sunday.’ 

‘Why, it’s a shame to your father, it 
is, to be letting the likes of a wee thing 
like you wash and iron, and scrub; why 
don’t he put it out ?’ 

* Put it out !" exclaimed the child, while 
a soft silvery laugh went rippling through 
the kitchen; * that would be great, when 
he has a big girl like me to do it, and he 
so lame, and yarn costs so much, and he 
makes so little. If he was to put it out, 
where would the school books come from, 
and the like of that ?’ 

By this time the bread and butter was 
consumed, and the little hardy hands and 
feet warmed. 

‘I must go,’ said Katrine; (we had 
found out her name.) ‘It’s most night 
and I've six pair left. You'd better take 
this pair. If you will, I will run right 
home, for that will make just enough to 
pay the rent.’ 

I bought the stockings, and as I drop- 
ped three shining quarters i:to her hand, 
she dropped a courtesy, and with the 
most grateful tone said : 

‘Oh, I thank you; I’m so glad now, I 
can run right home, and get my work 
done, and—ugh !’ she added, shivering, 
it’s so cold, and almost dark, too, for me 
to be running round to sell any more.’ 

Away she darted, and as her bright, 
cheerful face disappeared, we felt that a 
light had gone out of the twilight shadow- 
ing of our room. 

What a reproach was that child’s sim- 
ple tale to the complainers all around ; 
scarce out of her infancy, yet bearing on 
her young heart and hands the duties and 
cares of a mother and housekeeper, mer- 
chant and school-girl, and yet as bright 
and gleeful as the summer sunshine, as 
full of warblings as the spring birds. 

Heaven bless thee and prosper thee, 
little one, and give thee strength for all 
thy labor of love !—Ohio Farmer. 





THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 

Lebanon, or Libanus, signifies white, 
and this celebrated mountain, as no doubt 
some of our young readers are aware, ac- 
quired its name from the fact that its 
loftier summits are covered with snow, 
even during the heats of summer, when, 
in the valley below, the thermometer 
stands at 100 degrees in the shade.— 
Looking eastward from the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the traveller beholds 
this mountain at a great distance, and 
when bathed in the light of the setting 
sun, it forms an object of great sublimity. 
This is Lebanon so often referred to in 
holy writ for its wines, its crystal streams, 
and above all, its goodly cedars. 

For centuries past its groves of cedars 
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CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


have been constantly growing less, and 
persons who lately visited those moun- 
tains assure us that the trees which were 
once their ornament and glory do not 
now exceed some four or five hundred in 
number. Many of these, however, are of 
an immense size, taking five or six men 
to girt them round, pr. in other words, 
from twelve to fourteen yards in circum- 
ference. The wood tn the cedar was very 
much used in the more costly Jewish 
edifices, and a large portion of the great 
Temple of Jerusalem was composed of 
that timber. It gives out an aromatic 
smell, which to most persons is very 
agreeable, and it is wonderfully durable, 
almost as much so as stone or marble. 
Some of the finest passages in the Bi- 
ble borrow their imagery from the groves 
of Lebanon. Thus the prophet Isaiah de- 
clares that ‘* the day of the Lord of hosts 
shall be upon the cedars of Lebanon that 
are high and lifted up, and upon all the 
oaks of Bashan.’ The Psalmist also says, 
‘ The righteous shall flourish as the palm 
tree; he shall grow as the cedar of Leba- 
non.’ Again—‘ The voice of the Lord is 
powerful ; the voice of the Lord is ful of 
majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh 
the cedars ; yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also 
to skip like a calf, Lebanon and Sirion 
like a young unicorn.’ 

How many generations have come and 
gone—how many kingdoms have arisen 
and passed away—what changes have 
taken place in the earth since the few old 
cedars now remaining on Lebanon were 
tender saplings rejoicing in the sheen of 
their youthful foliage! Yet, as it was 
said of the patriarchs of old after living 
their eight, or nine centuries—‘ and he 
died’—the time will come when the last 
of those aged occupants of Lebanon shall 
also bow its head, and when the future 
traveller will have to record that nota 
vestige of them remains. And then will 
have been accomplished even more than 
has been predicted of them by the inspired 
prophet—*‘ a child shall be able to count 
them.’ 

The cut on this page represents the 
cedar of Lebanon in its prime. 





MAGGIE’S MESSAGE. 

*No, no, no! don’t tease sister now, 
she’s very busy,’ and the young girl mov- 
ed away, and commenced humming over 
fragments of airs, as she turned the sheets 
of new music which her father had brought 
her at dinner. 

* P’ease, sister, just one tower for Ed- 
die—just one little tower!’ the soft, pleas- 
ing voice kept on, and the little dimpled 
hands kept tugging at the folds of Maggie 


Archer’s dress. Eddie 
was the youngest child, 
and the pet of the whole 
household, and he was 
just mounting his third 
summer, and it would 
have done you good to 
look on that sweet, 
sparkling face, and the 
pretty head with its thick 
rings of golden hair set 
on those dainty shoul- 
ders. 

Eddie had been left in 
Maggie’s care for an hour 
or two, this afternoon.— 
She was very fond of the 
dear little loving fellow, 
but just now she did not 
happen to be in the mood 
for amusing him, and she yielded selfishly 
to her own inclinations, instead of making, 
as we all should, an effort to overcome 
them; but Maggie had many lessons of 
self-control and self-denial to learn, for 
she had not seen her thirteenth birth-day. 

The pile of blocks, which was *Eddie’s 
favorite toys, lay scattered all about the 
floor, and his whole heart was bent upon 
the erection of a tower, which consisted 
of two simple columns, formed by piling 
the blocks together, a work which would 
not have consumed five minutes. 

* Eddie, you are a.real torment this af- 
ternoon,’ broke in the sharp, fretted voice 
of Maggie, for the child’s persistency an- 
noyed her, and she pulled away her dress 
harshly from his grasp. ‘You must go 
off, and amuse yourself as you can, for I 
can’t have you teasing me at this rate. I 
shan’t make you any tower to-day, and 
now you know, once for a!l,’ and the girl 
returned to the great sheets of music in 
her lap, and did not see how Eddie’s 
under lip drooped and quivered as he 
tottled away. 

But she did hear his low, broken sobs, 
a moment after, in the corner, and she 
supposed the little one had gone off there 
in a fit of sullenness, and the sound only 
irritated her still further. ‘* You needn’t 
think your crying will bring me round, so 
you may just stop or keep on as long as 
you please,’ was all the comfort that she 
offered to the child, and the sobs broke 
slower and fainter through the silence. 

‘ Why, Maggie, the baby’ll take cold on 
that rug! How long has he been asleep ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Archer, as she came hasti- 
ly into the room. 

She looked up suddenly. ‘I'm sure I 
can’t tell, Mamma. He’s been worrying 
me terribly, and I was so busy with my 
music that I couldn’t stop to build him 
houses.’ 

Mrs. Archer bent down and lifted the 
child up tenderly. ‘ My pretty baby! It 
was a hard, hard pillow for his dear little 
head, and his cheeks are all flushed— 
open his eyes and look at Mamma !’ 

And the lady drew away the little hand 
crushed up among the golden curls, like 
a lily in the midst of yellow-winged birds. 

* Maggie, how red this child’s cheeks 
are! I’m afraid he’s got a fever,’ and 
then the boy slowly opened his blue eyes, 
but they were dim and listless, and the 
lids closed over them in a moment again. 

‘Oh, I.don’t believe anything's the 
matter with him,’ said Margaret, as she 
tose up, and went to her brother, but 
there was a little alarm—it may be a lit- 
tle reproach at her heart. . 

But Eddie’s slumber grew heavier, and 
the flush deepened in his cheeks, and 








when Mr. Archer returned, about an hou, 
later, and felt the child’s pulse, he said it 
was best to send for a doctor. 

The physician came, examined the child, 
and said he was threatened with scarlet 
fever, but he hoped his prescriptions would 
avert it. 

But it did not. The child grew worse 
the next day, and the next, and it soon 
became apparent to all that the fever was 
burning up his little life. 

Oh, how Maggie hung over him, and 
what tears drenched his hot forehead, as 
a soft pleading voice went up and down 
all the rooms of her soul, ‘ P’ease, sister, 
just one tower for Eddie, p’ease !’ 

But the end came quickly. Neither 
much love, nor many prayers could save 
that dear little life, and it went home to 
God, the Father, just as the day was go- 
ing out to the night, and all that remain- 
ed of the bright laughing face, and little 
restless figure, was that white, stark, 
dumb thing they laid away in the coffin. 

But the baby’s death was a message to 
Maggie Archer, which she took to her 
aching heart, and it made all the after 
years of her life better, and stronger.— 
May it be one to you also, dear children, 
for whom I have written it; teaching you 
to do all the gentle, kindly acts which 
each day sets before you, never yielding 
to selfish words, and inclinations; for 
there will come a day when these deeds 
well performed shall be like sweet flowers 
in your memory, filling it with fragrance. 
—Arthur’s Home Mag. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
“VLL DO IT.” 

Around the deal table of a little coun- 
try inn, amidst the fumes of tobacco smoke 
and rum-punch, were seated one chilly 
November night, about a half-dozen young 
men who gloried in the name of ‘ hard 
boys.’ Cards, bottles, glasses, and pipes 
plentifully covered the table, and, by every 
appearance, had been pretty well handled. 
Our short story shall begin abruptly with 
the following dialogue, between a rollick- 
ing, red-faced fellow, about twenty-seven 
or thirty years of age and a young lad 
probably of only seventeen or eighteen 
summers. 

‘Itell’e what ‘tis, George,’ said the 
red-faced man, ‘ you must just come and 
see more o’ the world. It ain’t no use 
you being tied to your mother’s apron 
strings, not seein’ of nothing, and havin’ 
no chance of ever puttin’ a shiner into yer 
pocket. Sposen’ you stops with the old 
folks till they dies, well, you falls in for 
the farm and fixins to be sure; but what 
o’ that? won’t you have to work jest like 
a beast—a-plowin’ and a-sowin’, and a- 
weedin’ and a-hoein’ mowin’ moiling, and 
grubbin’ all your live days till you dies, 
too, and leaves it to your son to do jest 
as you've done, and your father and 
grandfather before ’em. Now, here in 


for San Francisco, and if you put in your 
limbs and luggage, and all you can hook 
from the old fellow, you know, and come 
"long with‘us, why, in four years from this 
present, we'll be so as we can lay off; 
and drink and smoke, and live like gen- 
"Imen for ever and ever.’ 

* Well, but it’s not so easy forme to 
get off, you know,’ replied the boy. 
‘Pshaw! where’s the will there’s the 
way. Dare say you know where the old 
man keeps his tin, George ?” 

‘Think I do.’ “ 
‘ Well, jest take what you think is rea- 
sonable, button up your coat, and show 





a day or two, off Bill Skies and me starts” 
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the old farm your heels ; what can be easi- 
er. And see, we'll strike up this agree- 
ment,—we'll undertake to get you safe 
down, give you a fair start in business 
with ourselves, help you whenever you 
need help, and bring you back when you 
want, all for the consideration of what 
will pay our fares along. Come now, 
that’s a fair bargain.’ 

George cast his ‘eyes on the floor, and 
seemed buried in thought. 

Think, my young readers, that the hap- 
piness of that boy’s life depended upon the 
resolution now forming in his mind.— 
What adreadful purpose he is contem- 
plating! Oh, could an angel only whis- 
perone suggestion to his soul! but is) 
not conscience busy? That boy—what 
ean save him? see, he raises his head; his 
face is flushed ; his eye sparkles ! 

‘I'll do it!’ 








Four years pass away. It was the eve-| 
ning before Thanksgiving Day; the cold | 
moonbeams fell on the haggard figure of a} 
man walking slowly toward the village of | 
A When within sight of the lit- | 
tle inn or hotel, he stood as ifin deep| 
thought, and thus he spoke to himself.— | 

*How canI goback! Go tohim whom | 
I have robbed and deserted—my father, | 
my poor old father! Goto him for pro-| 
tection and support again! Oh, I dare | 
not—I can not doit. He never can, he| 
never should forgive me—I dont deserve} 
to be forgiven.’ 

The wretched young man stood motion- | 
less for some moments; at length, taking | 
a little bottle from his vest pocket, he! 
drew the cork, and poured the contents 
down his throat. It was a deadly poi-| 
son! | 

Early the next morning the body of a! 
man was found lying on his face, his hat} 
off and a bundle and stick by his side —| 
The corpse was carried to the inn ; but as 
all means for restoring life proved inef- 
fectual, the usual inquest was held.—1 
Among the jury was an aged, care-worn 
man, who, as soon as he cast his eyes eal 
the pale features of the dead, exclaimed, | 
* George !—my boy!’ and then fell sense- | 
less to the floor, never did the old man 
speak again—the same turf covered fath- | 
er and son ere the close of the week. 

My young readers many think this al 
harrowing story. Soitis. But oh, my | 





become famous as a writer, going into a 
bookseller’s shop one day, he heard one 
gentleman say to another, 

“ That is Dr. Watts.” 

“That !” replied the other, “that in- 
significant-looxing man! that the great 
Dr. Watts!” Turning round to them 
both, he said, 

“ Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or p the ocean with my span ; 

I must be measured by my soul ; 
The mind’s the stature of the man.” 

When a young man he noted down in 
writing all he read in books, and by this 
means chiefly he greatly increased his 
stores of knowledge. At nineteen he be- 
came a member of a Christian church.— 
He then was engaged as tutor to the son 
of Sir John Hartopp, and at twenty-four 
was chosen assistant preacher to Dr. 
Chauncey, whom he succeeded as minis- 
ter of the congregation. In 1712 a fever 
laid him aside from preaching, when Sir 
Thomas Abney invited him to his house 
at Stoke Newington, near London, where 
he lived in peace and retirement six-and- 
thirty years, writing his many excellent 
books which have been such a blessing to 
his country and the world. Sir Thomas} 
died eight years after Dr, Watts went to| 

is house, but the Doctor remained with 
Lady Abney and her daughters all his 
life. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO, 
THE STARS. 

*I never thought, John, there was such 
a variety of objects in the sky to claim 
our study. I used to look up and see the 
moon, and the stars, and a few planets, 
and I thought these were all. I never| 
dreamed there was so much else that de- | 
served our attention. I never thought! 
about the Zodiacal Light, and the Milky 
Way, and the single and double stars; 
and how that some of those stars are 
white, and some red, and some green, and 
how that they all have motion, although 
they appear fixed and immovable in the 
great blue canopy.’ 

* Well, Richard, I rejoice that the litule 
talk we have had together in the evenings, 


no doubt would appear red also, as she 
shines with borrowed or reflected light. 
Who knows but our sun is destined to 
undergo this change as well as his broth- 
er suns in yonder concave. But we are 
now getting out of the range of astronomy. 
How apt the mind is to venture into for- 
bidden paths! You see, then, Richard, 
what an endless variety of questions can 
be raised about the stars alone; and 
there are yet scores of other facts connect- 
ed with them that I have not touched 
upon, but shall have to do so in order to 
render this part of our subject complete.’ 





CRADLE SONG. 


Evening is balmy and cool in the West, 

Lulling the golden bright meadows to rest, 

Twinkle like silver the stars in the skies, 

Greeting the two little slumbering eyes,— 
Sweetly sleep! Sweely sleep! 

Thy watch the angels in Paradise keep. 


Now all the flowers are gone to repose, 
All the sweet incense-cups peacefully close. 
Blossoms rocked lightly on evening’s mild 
breeze, 
Drowsily, dreamily, swinging the trees. 
Sweetly sleep! Sweetly sleep! 
Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 


Wise little elves, by the light of the moon, 
Sing to my darling a lullaby soon ; 

Rise from your cells in the cups of the flowers, 
Weave him a golden dream all the night hours! 
Sweetly sleep! Sweetly sleep! 

Thy watch the pe angels in Paradise keep. 


Weave him a rosy, and weave him a mild 

Heavenly Spring time, the beautiful child, 

Leading in slumber that soft little hand, 

Far into d land, gical Jand. 
Sweetly sleep! Sweetly sleep! 

Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 

Sleep till the flowers are opening once more, 

Sleep till the lark in the morning shall soar, 

Sleep till the golden bells’ heavenly chime 

Festally welcomes the morning’s prime ! 
Sweetly sleep! Sweetly sleep! 

Thy watch the good angels in Paradise keep. 








For the Companion. 
A CHINESE FUNERAL. 

An eye-witness thus describes the fu- 
neral of a Chinese tradesman, which took 
place at Jackson (California) not many 
weeks since. The Chinaman died on 
Saturday, and by Sunday morning all the 
arrangements for his burial had been 





has opened your eyes to the wonders of 
the heavens. O Richard, the star-spangled 
sky is a wonderful object. We look out | 
from our earthly abode into the universe | 
of God. What we see of it is only the 
vestibule to his great Pavilion. Dr. | 
Chalmers suggests that the centre round 
which the stars revolve in their mighty 


dear children, beware how you deal with/orbits may be the Throne of the most 
the arch-tempter, or a similar story may High. A sublime idea; and who can say 





be told of you. Fly, fly his allurements !| 
Wherever he cometh he slayeth ; hespares | 
not the high nor the humble. Consent 
not to the first step or the last may be the 
grave of infamy. Sr.J. | 





DR. WATTS. 

There is not, perhaps, a boy or girl who 
reads the Companion, who has not heard of | 
Dr. Watts; and perhaps not one who goes | 
to a Sabbath school who has not read his | 
beautiful hymns for children, and can say 
many of them by heart. And I believe! 
that there never was, since the days of| 
David, the royal Psalmist, a poet whose| 
songs of praise were more sung by mil-| 
lions, on every Sabbath day. The name 
of Dr. Watts can never be forgotten so 


long as the English language is written, | on.’ 


inted, or spoken, and | believe it will be/| 
to the end of time. 
Tsaac Watts was born at Southampton 


on July 17, 1674, where his father, of the| puzzled me now. You love to come at 


same name, kept a boarding school. It 
was at the time when religious persecu- 


tion prevailed in this country ; and there| 


is a tale that his mother sat on the steps 
of Southampton gaol with little Isaac on 
her lap when his father was in prison for 
not conforming to the religion of the 
state. 

Isaac who was the eldest of nine chil- 
dren, was only a feeble child, owing per- 
haps, to the cares and troubles of his pa- 
rents. He was soon taught to read, and 
began to learn Latin when he was four 
years old. He was afterwards sent to 
the Free School, and made good progress 
in other languages. Indeed he was so 
promising that a kind gentleman wished 
to send him to a University, bnt he was a 
Dissenter, and therefore could not then 
be admitted. 

When very young he was fond of writ- 
ing verses ; and I think it washis grand- 
faother who, offering « farthing to that 
child who would write the best two lines 

try, he took his pen and wrote direct- 


“1 write not for your farthing, but that I 
May all your farthing writers soon outvie.”” 


When grown to be a man, and he had 


jshine with the same color ?’ 


that it is incorrect? Dr. Young says 
* An undevout astronomer is mad.’’ 

By which he meant that a man who could | 

see so many proofs of God’s greatness year 

goodness without adoring him, must 

have lost his senses, and be only fit for 

an insane hospital.’ 

*You told me the other night, John, 
that the stars have different colors. I 
have noticed them since, and find they 
have; but does not each one always| 

* No, Richard, it has been found that! 
some which were once described as red 
stars are now white, and some that were 
of a greenish white are now red, and s0| 


* What is the cause of this, John ?” 
| *Ah, Richard, I am afraid you have 


| the causes of these things, and so dol; 
but how often are we compelled to re- 
|main in ignoranee. Some grave philoso- 
| phers indeed assure us that it is owing to 
| some great change that has taken place in 
their light-giving atmospheres. Well, this 
\is likely enough ; but what is the nature 
|of this “ great change?” that is the point 


‘yee want to be informed about, Richard, 


and it is just the point to which no an-|* 


| swer has been given.’ 


*You have told me more than once, 
| John, that the stars are of the same nature 
{as our sun. Does our sun, then, change 
the color of its light like the stars ?’ 

* There is nothing on record to show| 
that its light has ever been different from 
what it is now. But your question re- 
minds me that the Bible says—* before the 
great and notable day of the Lord come,’ 
—which I suppose is the day of Judgment, 
the sun shall be darkened and the moon 
turned into blood. If the sun were made 


made, and the ceremony took place. 

In the first place the shop of the de- 
ceased was ornamented in the most absurd 
style, very different from anything that 
would correspond to our feelings on so 
solemn an occasion, (for Heathendom car- 
ries its marks with it wherever it goes) 
dishes of all sorts of eatables displayed 
themselves in front of the shop, one con- 
taining a pig’s foot dressed to look ex- 
actly like the head and neck of a duck, 
another a chicken imitating an old man 
with long grey beard, and under his arm 
(or wing) a fishing-rod. There were many 
other grotesque ideas which could only 
have originated in the twisted brain of a 
Chinaman, 

The funeral procession, however, seem- 
ed to have attracted the most attention ; 
in front walked twelve women shrouded 
in large white hoods, accompanying the 
wife and babe of the deceased, clothed 
also in long white garments, while a great 
concourse of friends, throwing off fire- 
crackers to frighten away evil spirits (poor 
Chinamen !) and the noise of a brass-band 
added to the confusion and noise of this 
singular spectacle. 

Yes, though you may smile at this de- 
scription, yet we can all say ** poor China- 
men,” for what misery there must be in a 
religion that teaches such absurd ceremo- 
nies, or renders the soul so coarse and 
degraded as to find consolation in such 
mockeries over the dead. 





For the Companion. 
THE BURNING VOLCANO 
MAUNA LOA. 
You have all doubtless heard of -the 
great Volcano of Manna Loa in the Island 
of Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Island 
group, and if you will look on your maps 
you will find this cluster of islands in the 
north eastern part of North Polynesia—a 
division of the Pacific Ocean. 
Hawiaii is its largest island, and in its 
southern part lies this famous mountain, 
that now for the eighth time within the 
present century, is pouring its tide of de- 
struction over the land. 
For many months this volcano has been 


Pouring from the crater and rising like ® 
mighty fountain of fire hundreds of feet 
in the air, and flowing in a vast stream, 
broad and deep, forty miles to the sea.— 
Think what a sight it must be to view 
this stream pushing its way along, now 
filling up a valley with its fiery waves, 
now undermining and sweeping away a 
hill that stood in its path as if it were a 
mere bundle of straw ; now overwhelming 
a solitary house, from which its terrified 
inmates have fled, and now bursting in a 
glowing cataract over some stony cliff, and 
breaking in glittering waves at its base. 
Thousands of wretched people, robbed 
of homes, or fearing to be so, have watch- 
ed its progress with horror. They have 
looked on as new streams spread them- 
selves in every direction, and new craters 
opened on the surface of the mountain, 
while deafening explosions, showers of 
fiery cinders, falling stones, and deadly 
vapors made the whole scene one of terror 
and desolation. 

Still this mountain is pouring out its 
tide of liquid metal, scorching the land 
and filling the soul with awe at the won- 
ders of God’s power. At night the stars 
are blotted out with its fiery clouds, while 


= 


you would have done. Unless you have 
beema great while learning to deceive, and 
grown cunning, you would not have been 
any wiser. 

When a child or man, who is generally 
honest, commits some sin and wishes to 
hide it, the very thing he does to hide it, 
quite often becomes the means of his be- 
ing discovered. It is quite remarkable 
how often this is the case. It is one of 
God’s ways of detecting crime. He hag 
madethe mind so, that when the con- 
science is guilty it cannot act as when it 
is clear. It is never safe to say, ‘I shan’t 
be found out.’ Yes, you will; and most 
_ you will tell of yourself, as Clinton 

id. 


‘When you want tosin in safety go 
where God is not.’ But since God is in 
every place, you may be sure your sin 
will find you out !—Jndependent. 





THE MAN IN THE DARK. 

David Evans, the celebrated Welsh 
preacher was the child of very poor but 
very religious parents. Like most pious 
Welsh families, they were very fond of so- 
cial prayer. Thus, however late the fath- 
|er came home, or however wearied by the 
toils of the long, long day, the family al- 
tar was never deserted ; for, like the He- 
brew altar of old, “the fire never went 
out.” With God in this lowly cottage, 
we cannot wonder that the spot became 





the trembling of the earth, the thunder of 
the escaping gases, the hissing of the 
fire, and the keen, vivid flashes of light 
are terrible to behold. 

How awful are the powers of the Al- 
mighty! Yet God speaks to us as mani- 
festly in the soft-breathing wind, the 
bright flowers, and sunny sky, as in the 
trembling of the earthquake or the fires of 
the burning volcano. Then, ought we 
not to be thankful that He comes to us 
in so much beauty and love? and ought 
we not to have truly grateful hearts for 
all his blessings ? 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU ouvT. 
* Mother, motber,’ said Mary Jay, run- 
ning into her mother’s room, ‘I believe 
I’ve found out what makes Clinton sick 
every day. I saw him just now, out in 
the garden, behind the lilac bushes, with 
big Fred Saunders, and Fred was smok- 
ing a cigar.’ 

‘ Did Clinton have a cigar? asked her 
mother. 

* No, I didn’t see any; I just saw them 
a minute, I guess they didn’t see me.’ 

‘1 will go and see myself.’ 

Saying this, Clinton’s mother put on 
her bonnet, and walked out into the gar- | 
den. There the children stood, in a 
shady corner, each with a cigar in his 
mouth, and Clinton with a bundle of 
matches in his hand. 

The two boys who was with him ran 
when they saw her; but his mother call- 
Clinton in a loud voice to stop, so he 
stood still. He knew he had been doing 
wrong, and his first impulse was to get 
rid of the cigar. 

What do you suppose he did with it? 

It is very strange, but it is true, that| 
people who are caught doing wrong, nev- | 
er act as they thought they would, if| 
found out. It is as true of grown-up| 
people as of children. It is very easy for | 
persons to make up their minds what 
they will do if caught in a crime, but, 
strange to say, they seldom do the thing 
| they planned, and most often do the very 
thing that proves them guilty. 

Clinton might have thrown away his 
cigar, I suppose, before his mother reach- 
ed him; but instead of that, he thrust it 
under his apron, and pushed it under his 
belt. He did not do this because he 
thought it the best plan, or because he! 
thought at all; it was whatis called an/| 
impulse. 

*Clinny,’ said his mother, ‘ have you a 
cigar ?” 

*No,’ said the little boy. One sin al- 
ways leads to another. 

* Clinton,’ said his mother solemnly, ‘ is 
this the truth ?” 

‘No, ma’am, I haven’t got any,’ per- 
sisted he; Fred and Benny had though.’ 

Just at that moment a little blue smoke 
came curling from under Clinton’s apron, 
|just above his belt. He turned pale as 
|he saw a hole burning in his apron, and 
there was the burnt end of acigar under 
it! 

Ah, Clinton, your sin found you out! 

I will not tell you how Clinton was 
punished, only you may know he did not 
smoke any cigars. 

‘I think he was a silly fellow to put a 
lighted cigar under his apron !’ some child 





holy and happy ground. 

Whether from habits of economy, or to 
prevent the mind being disturbed, it is 
not easy to say, but most poor Welsh cot- 
tagers are accustomed to put out the can- 
dle during family devotion. The mind 
of little David was much impressed by this 
fact, and it often became the subject of 
his childish meditations. Employed by 
the good Spirit of God, it became the 
| means of his giving his heart to the Sa- 
viour in his tenderest years. 

When David Evans was a man, he be- 
came a wonderful preacher, and thousands 
flocked to his preaching, as to another 
Whitefield. He was once asked by a 
friend,— 

* What made you first feel the value of 
the soul ?” 

He thus replied :— 

* After my father had read the Bible to 
my dear mother at night, he always put 
the candle out, and talked to some One in 
the dark. For some time I could not 
make out who my father was speaking to, 
|for I never heard any one speak to him in 
|return, and, when the candle was re:ight- 
ed, there was no onein the room. This 
puzzled me very much. Often I lay in 
my bed wondering with whom my father 
had been conversing, especially as he al- 
ways seemed to be much happier: after- 
wards. Now, as my father was a very 
good man, I thought what he did every 
night could not be wrong: so I determin- 
ed also, to speak to the Man in the dark, 
before I went to bed. Very often I said 
to myself, ‘ As I see no one, and hear no 
voice, I wonder whom I talked with in the 
dark?’ But Icould give no answer but 
this:— ‘I speak to the same Man my 
dear father talks to when the candle was 

ut out!’ ” 

Very soon, however, did David find 
that it was no mere man his father talked 
to; for the unseen One present was no 
less than the great God, who can hear one 
in the dark as well as in the sunshine.— 
Nor did he cease to talk to the One in the 





|dark, until his work in this world was 


finished, and he reached that happy place 
where ‘they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun, forthe Lord God giveth 
them light.” 

But, dear child, do you ever talk to the 
Man inthe dark? Ordo you not think 
he is worth speaking to who died on the 
cross that you might be with him forever ? 
Perhaps you say, “I do not know how to 
talk with him. I, a little child, and he 
so great and so holy!’ Then that is the 
very reason why you should go to Christ 
at once, and let your heart say, ‘ Lord 
teach me how to pray.” Jesus is the 
best of teachers; doubt not that he is 
willing to teach you. 





PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 

In one of the Baltimore schools the 
boys were reading from one of their class- 
books a story of noble revenge, It told 
of two lads, Philip and Robert, of very 
opposite characters. The first/was kind 
and forgiving, while the other was irrita- 
table and selfish. Philip was walking out 
one day, carrying with him a caine, a pres- 
ent from his father, the cane fejll from bis 
hand, upon a pitcher of water) belonging 
to Robert, who, not listening jto Philip’s 
apology, seized the cane and broke it in 
pieces. Little Philip, instead) of resent- 
ing the injuty, passed on. Sotme time af- 
ter this, Philip found Robert lying be- 
neath a heavy log, which, by some\means, 
had fallen on him. Young Philip\ very 





says. ‘I would have hid it better than 
that ! 











to shine with a deep red light, the moon 


in active operation ; the stream of lava 


No you wouldn’t. You don’t know what 


kindly lifted the log from his old enemy, 
and assisted him up, thus returning /good 
for evil. ‘Now,’ said the teacher,/* sce, 
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boys, whet a noble little fellow Philip 


must have been! What would you do, 
Jounnie,’ asked the teacher, of a bright- 
eyed little fellow who seemed interested 
in the story, ‘ were you to have your’ cane 
thus broken by another boy ?’ 

Little Johnnie arose from his seat and 
doubled his fists, while his eyes flashed, 
and said— 

+Iwould lam him so bad he corddn't 
stand. 


There boys, there's human nature, for 
you. Its desperately plucky sometimes, 
and seems ‘sort of’ heroic, but its follow- 
ers get more ‘cuffs than kisses,’ depend 
upon it. 





“I HAVEN’T THE TIME. 


* George,’ said his teacher one afternoon, 
¢{ wish you weuld arrange your drawing 
materials in a little better order.’ 

‘I was intending te do so, Mr. Wilton,’ 
replied George, ‘ but I haven’t the time.’ 

* Take time, then,’ returned Mr. Wil- 
ton. ‘* Order is the first law of Heaven,” 
end it should also be the first law of 
earth. When you commenced your draw- 
ing this afternoon, you had been just one 
half hour looking for your implements, 
and even then you were forced to borrow, 
not because you had none of your own, 
but because you could not find them. It 
is alamentable fact that a bad practice in- 
dulged fer a time, becomes a bad habit, 
and like an infectious disease, soon con- 
taminates the other faculties.’ 

George Atwell'was a frank, gehen| 
pered boy, studious and obedient in | 
school, and in truth industrious, but his 
industry consisted in hurrying to over- 
take time already lost. 

*I haven't the time,’ was his excuse for 
any reglect ef duty ; and so good was he 
in his disposition, that his fault was pass- 
ed over by his widowed mother, who! 
doted on her boy. | 

‘George, will you fasten the hinge on 
the garden gate?’ asked his mother, one 
morning. 

*I haven't the time now, mother. I| 
shall be late at school if I stop to do it, | 
for I have had to hurry so about that wood | 
I could not cut last night ; but I will fix | 
it after school.’ 

‘There, mother,’ said George, as he| 
was about to retire, ‘I forgot all about | 
that hinge; but, however, I hadn’t the} 
time to fix it to-night. Never mind, Til 
do it in the morning.’ 

George arose early, and on repairing to | 
the garden, a sad sight was presented.— 
The ¢attle finding the broken gate no ob- 
struction, had entered the garden, tram- 
pled the beds, broken down or eaten the 
vegetables, while a score of pigs had fin- 
ished the work of destruction so well be- 
gun. 

George wept with sorrow and vexation, 
but soon consoled himself with the thought 








that it was not his fault, for he should | 


certainly have mended the gate ifhe had 
only had time. 

‘The better way’ said his mother, ‘is 
to defer not till to-morrow what should 
be done to-day: and if you will only re- 
member that there is a time for everything 
and will do everything in its time, the dif- 
ficulty will be avoided. 

Firmly as George resolved to follow his 
mother’s advice, it was but a few weeks 
before a valuable horse was drowned, be- 
cause the busy boy had not time to cover 
the well in the lot. 

When he became a man, he lost his 
farm by not having time to inquire into 
the validity of the title. Then his house 
was burned and alas ! it was not insured ; 
the policy had expired in a few days be- 
fore, and he had not found time to have 
it renewed. 





SHALL I BE ONE OF THEM? 

How divinely full of glory and pleasure 
shall that hour be, when all the millions 
of mankind that have been redeemed by 
the blood of the Lamb of God shall meet 
together and stand around him, with every 
tongue and every heart full of joy and 
praise! How astonishing will be the glo- 
ry and the joy of that day, when alf the 
saints shall join together in one song of 
gratitude and love, and of everlasting 
thankfulness to their Redeemer! With 
what unknown delight and inexpressible 
satisfaction shall all that are saved from 
the ruins of sin and hell address the Lamb 
that was slain, and rejoice in his presence. 
—Dr. Watts. 





WHAT SHALL I DOP 


‘T want to say something to you,’ said 
@ modest little girl to her teacher one 
Sabbath morning after the other scholars 
had left the room. 

* What is it, my dear ?” asked the teach- 
er in a tone so soft and sweet that it gave 
the child courage to speak freely. So, 
with tears trickling down her cheeks, the 
child went on to say: 

“What shall I do? 


Iam so wicked! 


wish I had died before I had ever sinned. 


his own blood,’ replied the teacher; and 


Do pray with me, do !’ 
* Jesus died to wash your sins away in 


with prayer and such words as these, the 
child was led to commit herself to the 
mercy of Him who loveth little children. 
He gave peace to her troubled spirit, so 
I cannot bear to think of death. I often 
that the little girl looked up with a happy 
face. 

My child, have you ever felt sorry for 
sin? Ifnot, ask God to make you feel 
yourselfasinner. If you do feel sorry, 
look up! Jesus loves you, and waits to 
give you the kiss of peace.—S. S. Adv. 





THISTLES AND BASHFULNESS. 

Thistles, though noxious things in 
themselves, are usually signs of an excel- 
lent ground whereon they grow ; so bash- 
fulness, though it be a weakness and be- 
trayer of the mind, is yet generally an ar- 
gument of a soul ingenuously and virtu- 
ously inclined.— Auswahler. 





A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
I’m but a child before thee, 
My Father in the sky ! 
But [ can yet adore thee, 
Although thou art so high ; 
And now begin to love thee, 
And love thee till I die. 


Thou all my thoughts art knowing, | 
By daytime or at night ; | 

Whatever I am doing, | 
1 do it in thy sight. | 

From wrong then ever keep me, 
And make me do the right. 





From thee comes all that makes me 
So happy through the day ; 
The morning light that wakes me, 
The health that makes me gay. 
O teach me how to thank thee, 
To thank thee when [ pray. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. | 

THE BOAT-RIDE. 

By one of those blue ponds that are 
scattered among the hills of western Mas- 
sachusetts, there stood, years ago, a little 
brown house. The moss had grown upon 
its roof, for the boughs of a great elm- 
tree overshadowed it from behind, and so 
the green moss-patches grew and flourish- 
ed in their damp shadow all through the 
summer and autumn, and in winter lay 





lowed her, and as we came to the head of 
the outlet, we saw Billy Saunders and 
another boy just pushing off from the 
shore. 


stop!’ 


to his companion, ‘ put back, Jimmy, and 
let’s give her a boat-ride.’ 


and without thought of the sin and folly 
of our disobedience, we both sprang in. 
The boys pushed off again, and we began 
rapidly to cross to the other side. 


jus into the water, or that we incurred any 


| temptation of wishing for a thing that 
|had been forbidden ; there, dear children, 


She hurried down the hill, and I fol- 


‘Stop! stop!’ cried Katie, ‘ oh! Billy, 


* There’s Katie Burns!’ said Saunders 


The boat was swung back to the shore, 


How bright were the waters, how clear 
the pebbly bottom, and how swiftly the 
delicate forms of the fish darted vhrough 
the crystal depths—surely Katie and I 
ought to have been happy. Had we not 
obtained our wish, was not the sunshine 
bright, the sky blue and lovely, and 
everything around as beautiful as if there 
were no such things as sin and sorrow? 
Yes, and for a few moments we thought 
that we were very happy ; but, what made 
us start when a clear voice came over the 
waters—‘ Katie, Robie; Katie, Robie!” 
and there on the shore stood both father 
and mother, calling to us to come back, 
and seeing all our disobedience. Oh how 
ashamed we were! how Katie burst into 
bitter tears, and how heartily I wished 
that I had never spent our pleasant play- 
hours in longing for this forbidden plea- 
sure, that had brought us such bitter 
shame and disgrace. 

Now you must not think that I am go- 
ing to tell you that because we did so 
wickedly that the boat capsized and let 


great danger, as many stories for little 
children are apt to do; but although we 
reached the shore in safety, yet our pun- 
ishment in the grieved looks of our dear 
parents, and their loss of confidence in 
our trustworthiness, was quite enough to 
make us remember for many a day our 
disobedience, and teach us to avoid the 
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THE LITTLE MOUNTAIN GUIDE, 
th 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


HE preaching of an artless child is oft times a thou- 
savd fold more effective than the most elaborate and 
carefully prepared discourses ever given to the public.— 
Tae truths that slay the sinner, and build up the soul of 
a believer, are very simple and very full of sesus. The 
work announced is directly in point of illustrating the 
way in which a little child may lead scores of adults into 
the Kingdom of Heaven by a way they know not. If ever 
the principles of a “‘ Higher Christian Life’? were em- | 
bodied in the person of a discipie, though it were but one | J 
of the lambs of the flock, the record of these principles is 

re in the “ Little Mountain Guide,’ thie day pub- | 

shed. 


Price 45 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 


GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs. O_ipHant, Author of '- Margaret Maitland.’’ 
l6mo. cloth. 63 cents. 
CHARMING story, full of fascination to all children 
and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobler aime 
into many family circles. 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Prov? 
Newcombe. With numerous illustrations. 16mo. cloth 











snugly asleep under the snow that covered |lies the danger, and ane. boy and girl, 
the house-top like a great white blanket. who would shrink with horror at the 
Behind the house a long green hill | thought of deliberately disobeying their 
stretched up, crowned with a grove of| Parents, have been led into doing so by 
‘ Shag-barks,’ us we used to call the great |indulging secretly the wish that ‘ father 


come and play under their branches all 
through the warm days, and in autumn 
made us sick with their tempting trea- 
sures. 

Oh! what nut-trees those were—and 
here, when school was over, little Katie 
and I used to love to take our bowls of 
bread and milk, and, trudging carefully 
up the hill, settle ourselves under one of 
the biggest trees, and have the best of 
times. 

Sometimes, however, as we looked out 
over the pond, and saw some white sail 
at its further extremity, gliding so peace- 
fully along the water we would grow dis- 
contented, and wish that father would 
just let us go out a little way on the pond 
-—just a little, we were sure there could be 
no great harm in that, for we had not 


a little,’ lay all the mischief, and that the 
beginning of wrong-doing was the very 
thing most to be avoided, because if we 
are only careful not to begin to do wrong, 
we are pretty sure not to do wrong at all, 
which is the very best thing for little 
folks—don’t you think so? 

Well, one sunny afternoon, as Katie 
and I sat under one of the walnut-trees, 
catching the cool breeze that came up 
from the water, we heard the sound of 
laughing voices in the little cove down at 
the‘ outlet’ that wound round towards 
the back of the hill, where we were sitting, 
and formed the Lead-water or mouth of 
the pond. 

‘Oh! Robie,’ cried sister Kate, starting 
up and spilling nearly ali her milk, ‘ that’s 
Billy Saunders, I know. He’s going 


across the pond to his aunt Debby’s— 
come, let’s go and see him!’ 

* Oh Katie,’ said I, ‘ see what a slop of 
milk you have made on your frock—what 
will mother say ?” 

*I don’t care,’ said Katie, impatiently. 
* Come, Robie, let’s hurry, or he’ll be off.’ 





, » 
nut-trees that waved and beckoned us to | wld let me go,’ or that ‘ mother wouldn’t 


learned, (little Katie and 1) that in ‘ just} 


be quite so particular.’ 


But in telling you all this I am afraid I 
am getting beyond my limits, and perhaps 
at some future time I will let you know 
what Katie and I used to do in our little 
brown house by the pond. w. 


PRETTY BUT VAIN. 

Lilly Loveself was a pretty-faced child, 
and her mother used to dress her in very 
gay clothing. 
| Tam pretty!’ Lilly would say to her- 
self as she stood before the large mirror 
in the parlor when dressed for a party or 
a walk. 

‘I’m glad Hetty spoiled her new dress. 
She'll have to wear her old one to-day, 
and I shall be the prettiest dressed girl 
in the room,’ said Lillly one day. Hetty 
was her sister. They had new pink dress- 
es all ready for a party. But poor Hetty, 
while fixing her hair, upset a bottle of 
hair-oil on her dress and spoiled it. She 
felt very sorry about it, but Lilly wae glad 
as you may judge from the above remark, 
which she made while standing at the 
mirror admiring her own new dress. 

‘ What a mean-looking girl !’ said Lilly 
tossing her head and screwing up her 
proud little nose as she passed a modest 
miss dressed in a plain calico dress. 

‘I’m the prettiest girl in the room,’ 
thought Lilly as she walked with a state- 
ly air across the parlors of her uncle’s 
mansion. 

* How beautiful you do look, my dear 
Miss Lilly,’ said a foolish lady in the par- 
ty as she took Lilly by the hand. , 

Lilly simpered, bowed, and looked 
round upon her friends with a glance that 
seemed to say, 

‘Yes, I am the prettiest girl in the 
room.’ 

What do you think of Miss Lilly Love- 
self, children? 

‘She is a conceited minx!’ 
miss!’ ‘Asilly child! * A—’ 

Stop! my children, don’t call names; 
for that is a bad practice. And, then, 
who knows but that Lilly may overhear 
you. Indeed, I am not sure the little la- 
by is not nearer to you than you think.— 
It may be that if you take a peep into the 


‘A vain 
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7OU CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT.—Sensible people al- 

ways have a supply of Redding’s Russia Salve, as 
they can t do without it in case of accident. For burns, 
cuts, wounds, chapped hands, corns, chilblains, etc., it is 
an infallible remedy. Sold everywhere for 25 cents a box. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches, 
Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Troches. 
Troches. 
“ Pre-eminently the first and best.”’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
** I recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
* Great service in subduing Hoarseness.”’ 
REV. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 
** I have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BU8TON. 
“ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.”’ 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 
‘ A simple and elegant combination for coughs, &c.”’ 
: DR. G. F. BIGELOW, B‘)STON. 
*‘ Contain no opium or anything injurious.” 
DR. A. A. HAYES, CHEMIST, BOSTON. 
“ Very beneficis! in clearing the throat when compelled 
to speak though suffering from Cold.”” 
REV. 8. J.P. ANDERSON, ST. LOUIS. 
“I neartily unite in the above commendatinns.”’ 
REV, M. SCHUYLER, 8T. LOUIS. 
** A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with 
no benefit, found relief from the Treches. 
REV. D. LELTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
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CAPT. RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 


A original and deeply interesting work with the above 
title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life, 
and laid in old Essex County, Mass. To speak of this 
charming Juvemle in terms sufficiently extended to por- 
tray ite merits, would far exceed the jimits ofa bewspa- 
per advertisement. It must be read to be i 


75 cents. 

Thie litt'e volume furnishes an inexhaustible store o. 
i and n the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charac- 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WiLtiaM M. THAYER, 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman.”’— 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

“ One of the best books for — with which we have 
met for years.”’—(Chicago Herald. 

“ There is ecarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.”’— 
(N. ¥. Evangelist. 

‘* We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.””—,Pres- 
bycterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. for Girls. By WituiaM M. 

and Merchant 

Prince.”” 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
figure of the book, but ill i of its hings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. 

Parents will find the above ‘‘Companion Books” ad- 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 

Ke 

This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
day- life, in city and c. ustry, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful ,information.— 

h volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 








SEVENTH THOUSAND 


OF THE 
Higher Christian Life, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


tg an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING SALE— 
the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony of a 

‘cloud of witnesses’’ whose spiritual life has been quiek- 

noon by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
oes 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


stand pre-eminently in the foremo:t rank of chrtstianiz- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian ean read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heay- 
enward direction. His views as a DISctPLe wil! be broad- 





In its production the gifted authoress has dove an in- 
valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the magic power of the 
“* Watch word.”” Let all lovers of good books—good in 
the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro- 
cure a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels will be found 
invaluable, and the ‘‘ Watch-word” a talisman in any 
condition of life. 


Illustrated iaue. Price 75 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
The Best Stock 
“AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Ever offered in this market. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
OAK HALL, 
32 & 34 Nerth Street, Boston, Mass. 
13—2m 











er and more expansive—his aims infinitely higher and 
more prehensive, while his heart will u made more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 

Sent pre-paid to any part of the country on receipt of 
the price, $1,00. 


HENRY HOYT, 


lM—tw 9 CORNHILL. 


NOW READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 
|: grass isa marvellous a and life wtend tah 


in the fires of p i 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 

Pa.iss¥ was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
born in tbe lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un- 
wavering persistence in the cause of right, and niGH 
moral courage in an age when to profess Christianity was 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured him a high 
place in the annals of histery. This work has to do with 
facts and facts alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 
still wider influence. Beautifully executed ilfustrations 
enhance the value of almost any work—Pa.issy bas 
eighteen exceedingly choice and finely executed ones, 

a gem-like appearance. 





iving the book 
"ino. Price 75 eents. 


HENRY HOYT, 
"1 9 CORNHILL 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, JUNE 2, 1859. 





tor. Out of the twenty-one classes which in- 
cludes all plants, only tenare distinguished by 
this means. To these first ten we will confine 

ves for the present. Out of this general 








WALKS AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
Ro, tl. 

Ane and Lucilla wished to make a collec- 
tion of dried plants for themselves. The Her- 
barium which they had examined pleased them 
so much, that they at once began to form plans 
for making one as nearly like it as possible. 

“ But,” said Anne, “1 don’t see how we can 
tmake such a book as that.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Lucilla. 

“ Because those flowers were all particularly 
described, and arranged according to their 
classes. They were numbered tov; but we 
have not learned any rules by which we may 
know to what class a plent belongs.” 

“ But we are going to learn about these,’ 
said the other, “ and in the meantime we might 
collect flowers and press them nicely, and then 
just as fast as we learn to describe and number 

_ them, we can do it.” 

* Yes,” said Anne, we can do this.” 

“ We will begin fo-day,” said Lucilla, “I 
have heard Uncle Ambrose say that for his 
knowledge of flowers, he was indebted toa 
lady, who had given him, when a boy, a word 
of advice. He had just joined, in school, a 


class of boys, who had begun the study of| to their size, color, and form, yet the very con- 
Botany, when the lady remarked to him, that if| trast in their appearance helps you to remem- 


he really wished to learn anything of it, he| 
ought at once to begin an Herburium for him- | 


self.” ew spiderwort is in reality a lovely flower, 


“ And did he?” asked Anne. 

“Yes; and afterwards it laid by for years ;| 
his early studies might have been entirely for- | 
gotten but for this memorial of them. He af- 
terwards spent a season of leisure in the coun- 
try, and his collection of preserved and classifi- 
ed plants came into use, and helped him again | 
to pursue the study.” 

By this time the two girls bad arrived at the | 
garden, and seeing Uncle Ambrose, they at | 
once told him what they wished todo. He} 
showed that he approved of the undertaking by | 
immediately cutting for them a few flowers 
such as he thought suitable for a beginning. | 

“ As you have learned something of the Tv- | 
lip,” said he, you can place that upon the first 








division into classes comes a smaller one. As 
in a city there are many streets, so in a class 
there are many orders. Having ascertained 
the class of the Tulip, let us now seek to find 
out its order. This is determined by the cen- 
tral organ, the pistil. Inthe Tulip this is but 
one, the plant is therefore of the first order.” 

Lucilla had been carefully eyeing the lilies 
which she held in her hand, and at this point 
she inquired if the Tulip and Lily were not in 
these respects alike. 

“They are so,” said Uncle Ambrose, “ they 
are both in the system which we are consider- 
ing, of the sixth class and first order. And 
moreover, every one of the flowers which you 
hold in your hand are of the same. In pluck- 
ing them for your herbarium, 1 was careful to 
give you to-day flowers of no other class.” 

“ How is this?” asked Albert. Is this mag- 
nificent scarlet lily and this small sp.derwort 
to be classed together ?” 

“You have discovered,” said Uncle Am- 
brose, with a smile, “ one of the peculiarities of 
the system of Linnwus. One of the defects it 
is called. Frequently the application of these 
rules brings together plants widely different as 





ber them more certainly. Neither must you 
despise the smaller plants of the sixth class.— 


particularly adapted for a place in the herbari- 
um. I have known its beautiful purple to re- 
main unfaded more than twenty years.” 

The two girls were well pleased to find that 
every flower they had received that day illus- 
trated the lesson. On their way home they 
saw by the road-side some Barberry bushes in 
full blossom. They gathered some of these 
exceedingly pretty yellow blossoms, and ascer- 
tained for themselves beyond a doubt that this 
flower was of the same class as the Tulip. This 
they determined to report to Uncle Ambrose at 
their next visit. M. A. C. 





VARIETY. 





page. By its side you place a lily, that will | ONE FOOL IN A FAMILY I8 ENOUGH. 
show the points of resemblance between these; There is no drunkard unless he has lost all 
two flowers. There were white, and yellow, | sense of propriety—who desires to see his wife 
and scarlet lilies in full bloom, but Uncle Am- | #nd children following his —— be» troth 

: : : of this was confirmed by the answer of a poor 
Sanee praited ee white —_ chaneving to the jinebriate I once found sitting quietly in the 
girls that in making a collection of pressed| snow. About twenty years ago, | was riding 
flowers, the high colored ones should in genera] leisurely along, one winter’ day enjoying the 





be chosen, as the white flowers were apt to 
make but a poor figure, often turning when 
pressed to a dingy yellow. The girls were 
well pleased to see plucked for each of them a 
bunch of beautiful blue hyacinths, and as they 
proceeded through the garden, a few of the 
little purple flowers called Spiderwort was 
added, also another small one which Uncle 
Ambrose called the Star of Bethlehem, with a 
few daffodils, and by this time they had arrived | 
at their old stopping-place by the Tulip bed.— 
At the same moment Lucilla saw her brother 
coming up the opposite path. Approaching 
their instructor, Albert expressed the wish that 
to-day they might learn further concerning the 
structure of the plants, the uses of the organs 
whose names had been made familiar to them. 

“ This,” said Uncle Ambrose, “ is just where 
we are about to begin. These organs, minute 
as they appear, indicate the rank or class of the 
plant, in the system of the greatest Botanist 
that ever lived. Perphaps,” said he, glancing 
towards his pupils, “one of you can tel] me 
his name.” 

Albert quickly answered “Linnzus.” It so 
happened that he had read a biographical 
sketch of the great Botanist only a few days 
before. 

“ You are right,” said his instructor. The 
arrangements of plants into classes by the 
Swedish philosopher is by far the most perfect 
that you can be made acquainted with. He it 
was indeed who first arranged the myriads of 
plants that fill the forest and garden into a per- 
fect system. I do not by this mean that his 
system is faultless. It has also been modified 
by others. You will by acquaintance with it 
learn both its advantages and its defects. But 
for making an immediate onset upon the great 
kingdom of plants, there is no way comparable 
to this. If you wish to learn a language with 
which you are unacquainted, you must have 
first of alla grammar. Thissystem is a gram- 
mar of the plants.” 

Here, the two girls looked, first at each 
other, and then at the flowers which each held 
in her hand, smiling upon each other at the 
odduess of thus studying about the flowers. 

“We noticed the other day,” said Uncle 
Ambrose, “that of the stamens the Tulip has 





siz. ‘This fact places it in the sixth class of 
: ra 


Linneus. 

And are all plants classed by the number 
of their stamens ?” asked Lucilla, “ if so it will 
be very easy to describe the class of every 
flower.” 


“ Not so fast, my dear,” replied her sinstruc_ 


warm sun and balmy air, and passed a house on 
my right hand near which stood a covered wag- 
on; going on about half a mile | found a man, 
a little off the road, sitting in the snow. I 
turned towards him and asked, 

* What are you doing there ” 

He looked up, and in quite a pleasant mood 
said, 

‘I wonder which has got the most sense— 
you or I? to which I replied, 

*I should think I have the most sense ; for I 
am on my horse pursuing my journey, while 
you are sitting there in the snow.’ 

He made no reply, but asked, 

‘ Did you meet a wagon ?” 

I replied, ‘I saw a wagon a short distance 
back.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘that’s my family—my wife 
and my daughters.’ 

‘So, said 1,‘ have youa wife and daugh- 
ters 7” 

* Yes.’ 

I continued, ‘ and do they get drunk also” 

*O no!’ was his reply. 

1 continued, ‘ Bat if it is right for you to get 
drunk, they ought to get drunk also.’ 

He seemed to be horror-struck at the thought 
of his wife and daughters getting drunk, and 
replied, 

*O my! one fool in a family is enough! 

I now saw a person coming with his beast, 
which had broken away from him, and T pur- 
sued my journey, thinking of the correctness 
and force of the remark—‘ One fool in a family 
|is enough!"— Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
| meen 

GOLD. 


| Gold, next to iron, is the most extensively 
| diffused metal upon the surface of our globe.— 
It occurs in granite, the oldest rock known to 
us, and in all the rocks denved from it; it is 
also found in the vein-stones -which traverse 
| other = formations; but it has never 
| been found in any secondary formation. It is, 
however, much more common in alluvial 
| grounds than among primitive and pyrogenous 
jrocks. It is found disseminated under the 
form of spangles in the silicious, argillaceons 
and ferruginous sands of certain plains and 
| rivers—especially in their junction at the sea- 
son of low water, and after storms and tempo- 
rary floods. It is the only metal ofa yellow 
|color; is really chrystalizable, and always as- 
| sumes oue or other of the symmetrical shapes, 
such as the cube or regular octahedron. It 
affords a resplendent polish, and may be ex- 
posed to the atmosphefe for any length of time 
without suffering change; it is remarkable for 
its beauty ; is nineteen times heavier than wa- 
ter, and, next to platinum, is the heaviest 
known substance ; its malleability is such that 
an ounce will cover two hundred eqoare feet ; 
its ductility such, that a lump of value of 
four hundred dollars could Kedrawn into a wire 
which would extend around the giabe. It is 
the first mentioned in Genesis, c. 1, v.11. It 
was found in the country Havilah, where the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris unite and dischar 




















their waters into the Persian Gulf. The whole 


panty 6 which hes been extracted 
the s' and bowels of the earth, from 
the earliest times to the present day, is estima- 
ted to be nine thousand millones dovars.— 
Boston Transcript. 


PAT AND THE HAMS. 


There are many ways laid down for the 
preservation of bacon, and among others to place 
in bags and put them ina barrel, covering them 
with wood ashes to protect the same from the 
air. A gentleman not long ago had two very 
fine hams, which he treated in this manner, 
calculating to keep them until summer. One 
day last week he employed an Irishman to 
move the ashes from his cellar, and among the 
rest was a barrel of wood ashes, which was 
carted off. On emptying the barrel out rolled 
two bags. Now the Irishman was aware that 
the gentleman was connected with a bank, and 
possibly the bags might contain his treasure ; 
so carefully concealing the packages, he car- 
ried them home and unwrapped them, when to 
his astonishment, instead of two bags of sover- 
eigns, he had in their stead two most excellent 
hams, which an epicure might envy. Pat and 
his family did ample justice to the hams, and 
came to the conclusion that the gentleman 
we be a Mohammedan and had eschewed 

rk. 

A few days elapsed after this event, when it 
oceured to the gentleman that his hams might 
have been taken off with his ashes,and on go- 
ing into his cellar his suspicions were confirm- 
ed, which drew a sigh from his epicurian stom- 
ach. Having hunted up the [rishman, he made 
inquiry of him if he had seen the hams when 
he emptied the ashes, and was told he had. 

“ And,” says Pat, “when you have any more 
to throw away as bad as them, I would like to 
haul them away for you.” 

The Irishman never dreamed but they had 
been thrown away among the rubbish.—.Vew- 
buryport Herald. 


THE LITTLE ONE. 


And is it true what I am told, 

That there are lambs within the fold 
Of God’s beloved Son? 

That Jesus Christ, with tender care, 

Will in his arms most gently bear 
The helpless “Jittle one 7” 


O yes! I’ve heard my mother say, 

He never sent a child away, 
That scarce could walk or run; 

For when the parent love besought 

That he would touch the child she brought, 
He blessed the “ little one.” 


And I, a little straying lamb, 

May come to Jesus as | am, 
Though goodness I have none ; 

May now be folded to his breast, 

As birds within the parent’s nest, 
And be his “little one.” 


And he can do all this for me, 
Because, in sorrow on the tree 

He once for sinners hung ; 
And having washed their sins away, 
He now rejoices, day by day, 

To cleanse the “little one.” 


Others there are who love me, too, 

Bat who, with all their love can do 
What Jesus Christ hath done ? 

Then if he teaches me to pray, 

I'll surely g° to him and say, 
Lord, bless thy “little one.” 


Thus by this gracious Shepherd fed, 
And by his mercy gently led 
Where living waters run, 
My greatest pleasure will be this, 
That I’m a little lamb of His 
Who loves the “ little one.” 


A GOOD WORD FOR AN OUTLAW. 


A writer in one of the monthly magazines 
forges earnestly for the crow, who, in spite of 
is misdemeanors, renders important services 
to the farmer. He consumes in the course of 
the year vast quantities of grubs, worms, and 
noxious vermin; is a valuable scavenger, and 
clears the land of offensive masses of decaying 
animal substances ; he hunts the grass fields, 
and pulls out and destroys the underground 
caterpillars ; he destroys mice, young rats, liz- 
ards, and the smaller serpents ; and is a volun- 
teersentinel around the farm, driving away the 
hawk, thus preventing greater mischief than 
that of which he himself is guilty. It is chief- 
ly during seed-time and harvest that his depre- 
dations are committed; during the rest of the 
year we witness only his services. In Great 
Britain the rooks, birds of similar habits, are 
protected, notwithstanding the mischief they 
do, on account of their services to agricultare. 
The farmers of Europe having learned that 
without the aid of mischievous birds their work 
would be destroyed by insects and vermin, for- 
give them their trespasses as we do those of 
cats and dogs. 


HOW TO MAKE A MAGNET. 

Take « sheet of coarse,brown paper, and after 
holding it before the fire until it is perfectly 
dry, fold it up in a long strip of about two inches 
wide. The magnet is now complete. To ex- 
hibit its attractive power, cut some strips of 
writing-paper about three inches long, and 
about as wide as one of these lines: place 
them upon the table, three or four | 
Now, take the magnet and draw it briskly un- 
der the arm two or three times; its electro- 
magnetism is instantly developed, and becomes 
apparent when held over the smal! strips of 
writing-paper, for they fly up toward the paper 
magnet, veritably, “ by the wings of lightning:” 


THE SIMPLE SECRET. 

Twenty clerks in a store. Twenty “hands” 
in a printing-office. Twenty apprentices in a 
ship-yard. Twenty young men about a village. 
All want to get on in the world, and all expect 
todo so. One of the clerks will rise fo be a 


partner and make a fortune. One of the com-| 


itors will own a newspaper, and become an 
influential and pecan citizen.— One of the 
apprentices will come to be a master builder.— 


One of the young villa will get a handsome 
farm and live like a ret SBot which ie 
destined to be the lucky individual? Lueky? 
There is no }uck about it. The thing is almost 
as sure as the Rule of Three. The young fel- 
low who will distance his competitors is he 
who masters his business, who preserves his in- 
tegrity, who lives eleanly and purely, whonev- 
er gets into debt, 
ing them, and puts his money into the saviags 


look shorter than this old dusty highway. But 
the staunch men of the community, the men 
who achieve something really worth having, 
good fortune, good name, and a serene old age 
all go this road. 


THE APOSTLE JOHN. 


John is understood to have been the young- 
est of the twelve disciples, and to have livea 
the longest. He began early to follow the 
Lord; and he it was who was “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” and who used to lean on 
the breast of Jesus. What honor to a young 
disciple! His 1 is both the simplest of 
all the Gospels, and the deepest in meaning. 


who gains friends by deserv- | tional 


bank. There are some ways to fortene that)” 





He delights to set forth Jesus as Son of God, | 
Son of the Father whosent Him. At the same | 
time he says more about the Father, two, than) 
you find in any of the otherGospels ; and more 
about the Holy Ghost. Will you find out al} | 
the places where he mentions the Holy Ghost ? 


& D. a B. W. SMITH, 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 

® —aND— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS, 


bp at the 
Ohie, wee awarded to the Maan 


By meane of a new method of Veieing kaown only te 

themselves, they have suceeeded in removir @ the bars 

baazing sound whieh foxmeziy characteriaed the ig. 

and sendering the tones full, clean, and organ 

like. The action is. prompt an@ reliable, e the 

performer to execute the moet rapid music without Mune 

= The owell is avvanged to give great ex 
press 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 
Are di particularly fos Churches, Lodges, H 
&e. It is arranged a manuals or wenn of koe 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other 
and be used separately, and thus get ik one ease two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be played at the same time use of 
the front set only. This coanected withthe Pedal Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snficiently 
beary to fi} a house that seats from 1000 te 1500 persons 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is Cesigned for parlor and private use. The constru 
is similar to the Church instrument, being aysanged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used togethes, by means of 
the eowpler, 1s capable of as great vobame of ex as the 
Charch Instrument, when used withoct the Pedals 
Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor wee, 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu. 
factory being made in the most complete and tho: 
manuer. Having removed to the spacious building, 51) 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility foy 





He tells ns only six miracles; he is 


mostly with Christs discourses. Where does | 
he call Jesus “the Word,” and “the Light,” | 
and “the Way, the Truth, and the Life ?”— | 
At the close of this most loving history of what | 
Christ did and said, mention is made of “ feed- | 
ing his Lambs, as well as his “ sheep” (chap.xxi. | 
15.) His Lambs hear his voice, and follow | 
him, and rest in him as having given his own | 
life for theirs. Are you one oft em? Are you) 
a John ?—Chil. Miss. Ree. of the Free Church 
of Scotland, April 1, 1859. 


GOING TO CHELSEA. 


An Irishman started for Chelsea a morning 
or twe since by way of the pas’ bearing up- 
on his shoulders his worldly g enclosed in 
a stout trunk. Reaching the drop, which was 
rising up and down by the tide, he let down 
the trunk, and seating himself upon it, felt him- 
self al] ready for a trip across the Mystie. To 
his surprise the boat soon started off, leaving 
him as he was, when Patrick jumped up, and 
screamed at the top of his voice—* Hillo, 
measter, yer better come back now, for yese 
left half the boat behind!” The earnestness 
of Patrick secured the return of the boat, and 
he went on his way rejoicing, and wondering 
at the “quare way” they do things in “ Ameri- 
ky,” leaving the one half of the boat ashore, 
while the other goes backward and forward like 
a weaver’s A gig 5 ta 








QUAILS. 


Quails are caught in great numbers, in some 
of our Sates, in nets. Every neighbor owns a 
share in a public net, and is bound to and 
assist in attending it three times a week, or to 
send a hand in his place. The regulations are 
generally so well understood, and so carefully 
regarded, that every man receives his proper 
share of the game caught, when it is his turn to 
be at home as well as when he is on the spot. 
A merchant in a country town on the Missouri 
River, a few years ago, sometimes had as many 
as three hundred quails sent to his store in a 
day, as his portion ; and he reported the result 
of a single haul of the net, on one day when he 
was present, at one hundred and ninety-four 
quails and seven rabbits, beside some other 
gaine. 








MORAL OF THE GARDEN. 


Nothing teaches patience like the garden.— 
You may go round and watch the opening bud 
from day to day ; but it takes its own time, and 
you cannot urge it on faster than it will. If 
forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best 
results of a garden, like those of life, are slow- 
ly but regularly progressive. Each year does 
a work that nothing but a year can do.— 
“Learn to labor and to wait,” is one of the 
best lessons of a garden. 





Jimmy O’Brien lately applied for work at 
the residence of a we)l-to-do-farmer near Sitts- 
ville, where he was first regaled with a dinner. 
Jimmy having done justice to the meal and 
himself, the Squire wanted to know what Jim- 
my could do about the farm. 

‘ Almost anything you'd set me about, sir.’ 

‘Well, Jimmy, if you can do that [ think 
you'll suit me. Are you a good cradler?” 

* Bedad, it’s mesilf that is, replied Jimmy, 
‘but couldn't you give me some out door 
work ? 


The salary of the President of the United 
States is $25,000 a year; that of the Vice- 
President $6,000; the Secretaries of State, 
War, the Navy, the Treasury, the Interior, and 
the Attorney-General and the Post-Master- 
General each gets $8,000, a year; the Chief 
Justice of the United States gets $6,000, and 
each of his eight Associate Justices $6,000 per 
annum. ; 


When De Tocqueville (whose death was 
announced in the papers a week or two since, 
visited this country, and saw a Bible in the 
hands of almost every child im a Sabbath- 
school he said: ‘Is this common? Whata 
mighty influence it must have upon the na- 
tion!” What a salutary influence, too! 


A naughty boy says that it is bad meddling 
with a train of gunpowder; but if yor want to 
be blown up to a dead certainty, just tread om 
a lady’s crinoline as you are getting into ap 
odien He has tried it, and knows. 


Ot kill yourself, smoking so much, hus- 
and.’ 
‘Indeed, wife, I must use the weed.’ 





‘Oh, very well, I guess I shal} have oceasion 
for weeds myself, pretty soon.” 


i purposes, and employ none bat the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our eustomess an Instrumen) 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others imterest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ow 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at theiy pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as te the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactovy, we 
beg leave te refer, by permission, te the following Pine 
forte Manufacturers ian Boston, who have examined ouz 
Instruments, and will give their opiaion when salied wpen: 
CHICKERING & SONS A. W. LADD & CO, 
HALLETT &CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 

T. GILBERT & €O. WOUDWARD & BROWSE, 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWBLL & CO. 





MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons whe wish to hire Melodeons with » view of 
purcl atthe end of the year, can have the rent 
credited ao part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, ae it enables these whe 
desire a fair teat of the i before purchasing 
obtain it at the expense of the manufactures, to the ex- 
tent of at least a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or wovld, sent db 
Feet to the manufactory in Beston, with cash oF satinfee- 
tory reference, wil) be promptly attended to, and a9 
faithfully exeeuted as if the pasties were present, or em 
ployed an agent to select, and on a3 reasonable termn 

PRICE LisT. 
Seroll legs, 4 1-2 oetave--........ 















Scro}} legs, 5 cetave..... 15 
Piano style, 5 oetave....... 08 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave. 5 
Piano style, earved leg.......... 25 
Piano style, two seta Of lieed>. 130 


Piano style, 6 octa 
Organ Melodeon. 
Organ Melodeon, x 
Pedal Bass Melodeon ree f) 
Letters, certificates and notices frem the Prese, from 
all parts of the world, may alse be seen at our saleszoom 
Descriptive cizeulars sent free to any address. 
8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTOM. 
Near Boylston Market. 1&ly 





THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAYi8'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is weed with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothir g@is better 
and for cehic it is considered, by those whe have had 
mueb experience, the only suze remedy. It never faile— 
0 say ald who have used it. Read the follewiag : 
Rirtex, Brown Co., On10, Dac. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to Herses for Colie, and find is the best 
remedy levertried. It gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy lever used. I give for a dose halfofs 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always eured the 
Worst cases withont delay. 
fours traly, JOPN PORTER. 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel. 
East Liverroo, coLumBiaxa Co., O., Fue. 12, 1858, 
Gentlemen :—I feel ita uty that }owe te the publis, 
to inform them of a suecessful experiment that } lately 
made with your Pain Killer, by applying it ina way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. bhad a ver 
vabuable horse that wae violently attacked with colie ‘ab 
appeared to be in great agony. I made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, dut all to no purpese. | gave 
him up to die, and in facet he was 20 far gone, that be 
lay and could not raise wp his head, or told it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that-1 would give hime 
dose of Pain Killer. } ue four or five spoonsful ina 
pint of milk, Kort gt tto him and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he was on hee feet, and 
in another half hour was perfeethy restored and put in 
the harness. Respeetfally youss. 8. JACKRMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm mojarses and water, say > 
we of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer- 

f the horse has botts, it is best t» give the molasses. 

We here request every one who snallbe so unfortunate 
as to have a horse with eolie, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometinns three 
doses may be zequired—but net often more than ene to 


eure. 
Sold by als dealers in medicine 





TRE BOSTON REMEDY: 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


I perfectly free from any mereurial matte or injurious 
particles, and in no ease wilbits application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regulay 
physician. It is an indispenswble artisle of heuscholé 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud has 
proved itself the BEST aND SURES? REMEDY fox all thore 
numerons bodily afflictions, via— 

Borns, Sealds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Pils, 
Chapged Hands, Childlaine, Erssipelas, Sore Nipples, 
Frost Bitten Parts. Sprains, Corns, W ens, Cancexs, Wice's, 

hitlows, Warts, Banions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bates, Shingies, Cuts, Boils, 
tions, Piraples, ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sun- 
Bern Blistere, an@ al} Cutaneous Diseases and Eraptione 

This salve is put wp in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2 
cents, 5 cents aad $l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain irtues im any climate. 

BEDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Rew, 


ew 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Leve- No Se 
tartanism, Ne Cemtroversy: 
PUBLISHED WERELY BY 
OLEMSTEAD & OO., BOSTON, M&S. 
Ne. 22 Scheel Street. 


Parca $1 4 Year. 81x corms rox $5, Parmar? mae 
; VANOR. 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 91,35. 





W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents 
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